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ROYAL RESIDENCES.—No. I. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND ST, JAMES’S PARK. 


The engraving which accompanies this Num- 
ber presents a very accurate view of Buckingham 
Palace, the town residence of Her Majesty. 
It is situated in St. James’s Park, at the end 
of the Mall—a vista half a mile in length, on 
either side of which majestic lime trees are 
planted, whose branches entwining at the top, 
arch over and delightfully shade this fashionable 
promenade of the ‘“‘ west-end” of London. 
On Court days the Mall presents an animated 
and gorgeous appearance ;—the crowds of 
elegantly attired ladies—the throng of gay and 
fashionable loungers—the bustling swarm of 
citizens and strangers—the motley character of 
theassemblage, in some parts—here “‘ the booted 
exquisite,” there “the slipshod beggar,”—all 
eager to secure a view of the pageantry about 
to pass—the detachment of noble Life-guards- 
men, mounted on their black steeds, lining the 
walk as far as the eye can reach—the magnifi- 
cent state carriage of Her Majesty, drawn by 
cream-coloured horses, in which sits the 
“ observed of all observers,” responding in true 


dignity, yet with unaffected simplicity, to the 
obeisance of her subjects,—and the long line 
of equipages conveying the officers of state 
and the suite in attendance—these, combined, 
produce a spectacle of which those who have 
never visited the Metropolis can form but an 
inadequate conception. It is only on such occa- 
| sions that a stranger can estimate the wealth, 
|the grandeur, the “pomp and pageantry” of 


royalty. Yet in viewing this stirring scene—in 
the midst of all that is fitted to captivate and 
enliven the most rigid Stoic among men,—one 
melancholy reflection may shade the brow of. 
the contemplative observer—it has suggested 
itself to us many a time and oft as we gazed 
upon the “ glittering throng”—that the honour 
paid to the youthful sovereign—the deafening 
shouts which rent the heavens as she presented 
herself to her people—the clamour and applause 
of the countless thousands drowned in the over- 
powering strains of martial music—have again 
and again been witnessed and heard on the 
same spot when heads, now low in the dust, 
have worn the diadem which encircles the brow 
of royalty; and when its present possessor 
shall have been laid by the side of her ances- 
tors in the silent tomb of the Guelphs at 
Windsor, and the world shall have shed a tear 
o’er the memory of England’s Queen,—another 
assemblage will as eagerly congregate to laud 
her successor—another crowd will as strenuously 
vociferate ‘God save” the queen or king, 
and the same gorgeous spectacle will be ex- 
hibited before successive admiring multitudes. 
What is life and all its fleeting interests ?—Let 
the poet who was“ for all ages” proclaim the 
humbling truth :— 
“ Life’s but a walking shadow : a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” 

Wrapt in such reflections as these, we have 

often left the crowded Mall for the deserted 
walks of the inclosure, and strolled on the 
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banks of the noble expanse of water that 
stretches from one extremity of the Park to the 
other, till the shadows of night warned us to 
retire. Here art has triumphed over nature, 
and that which in the reign of Henry VIII. 
was but a stagnant marsh, surrounded by bar- 
ren fields, is now thickly planted with trees and 
shrubs, tastefully laid out in walks and minia- 
ture prairies, and rendered highly picturesque 
by the artificial lake, dotted with its tiny islands, 
whose weeping willows gracefully droop and 
kiss the water. Within the range of view 
stands Westminster’s sacred Abbey.—Kings, 
statesmen, and warriors—philosophers, poets, 
and painters, whose names are ‘“ household 
words”—are entombed within that venera- 
ble pile; each tower and turret recalls a 
thousand varied associations—each stone is 
redolent of history—and even the crumbling 
decay into which its exterior is rapidly falling, 
reads a lesson to all. In the solemn silence 
that reigns within—in the humbling awe its 
tombs and monuments inspire,—what a contrast 
does it present to the mirth and gaiety that 
may be reigning in the palace! Let us draw 
near to that arch-way over which the flag of 
England proudly waves. It is marble, virgin 
white, and adorned with colossal statues and 
trophies. Be guarded not to approach too 
near to that semicircular railing, ornamented 
with Mosaic gold, for besides the “ divinity” 
there is a soldiery that ‘‘ doth hedge a king,” 
and you may be reminded to keep at a respectful 
distance even from the abode of royalty. All 
around you is a busy bustle, for a grand state 
ball is to be given, and the carriages of the 
great and noble of the land are arriving in 
apparently endless succession, Each window 
pours a flood of light upon the little green 
plot in front, enabling you at times to catch a 
glimpse of the splendid head-dresses of the 
ladies and the uniforms of the courtiers as they 
are conveyed underneath the portico, and 
alighting from their equipages, ascend the steps 
to the Entrance Hall, paved with white marble, 
its walls of costly scagliola, and its ceiling 
resting on magnificent Corinthian columns. A 
general shout announces the arrival of the 
members of the Royal family, and, as they 
pass up the Grand Staircase, ornamented with 
every variety of the choicest flowering shrubs, 
a military band welcomes the distinguished 
visitors with the honours due to their rank ; 
then, being conducted through the elegant suite 
of rooms, all brilliantly illuminated with chan- 
deliers of the most delicate workmanship, and 
the walls hung with the choicest collection of 
paintings, they are ushered into the throne 
room, and there join the royal circle. The 
general company being received in the drawing 


rooms, pass from thence to the ball room, 
where elevated seats are reserved for Her 
Majesty and the Royal family, on whose en- 
trance, accompanied with the officers of the 
household, the ladies in waiting, and the royal 
pages, the national anthem is played, and the 
ball commences. The supper room is thrown 
open late in the evening, and the company sit 
down to a repast set out in a style of gorgeous 
splendour. The elevated position of the Royal 
family—the varied and elegant dresses of the 
company—the grandeur of the room, in its 
furniture, paintings, and decorations—the beau- 
fet of gold plate at the end, adorned with the 
choicest specimens in the collection, and re- 
flected, together with the candelabra with which 
they are illuminated, in the magnificent mirrors 
placed opposite—all combine to realize the 


dazzling pictures of Eastern magnificence pro-| | 


duced by the magic power of fairies and genii 
on which our young imagination has feasted 
in the stories of the Arabian poets. After sup- 
per the company return to the ball room, the 
music and the dance are resumed, and morn- 
ing dawns long ere silence reigns in the palace. 


The exterior of this royal residence, compared 
with those at Windsor and Hampton Court, is 
tame and unimposing, and has been highly cen- 
sured by artists. The structure is by far too low, 
and the dark stone of which it is built gives it 
a gloomy appearance. The principal front 
looks towards the gardens behind, and is there- 
fore hid from public view. The centre of the 
building is a parallelogram, from each side of 
which extends a wing, the whole forming three 
sides of a square. The basement is of the 
Doric, the upper part of the Corinthian order. 
On the left wing are placed statues of History, 
Geography, and Astronomy, and on the right 
those of Painting, Music, and Architecture, 
The pediment in the centre contains the royal 
arms, above which are statues of Neptune, 
Commerce, and Navigation. Around the entire 
building, and above the windows, is a friese, 
combining in a scroll the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle. The state apartments are situated 
behind, and are connected by a gallery run- 
ning from north to south. In the right wing 
are Her Majesty’s private apartments, and the 
left contains the royal nursery, the chapel, 
kitchens, and other offices. 


Miseries of Wealth.—It is to have a subscription-papet 
handed every hour, and to be called a niggard if you 
once refuse your name. It is to have every college, in 
firmary, and asylum, make a run upon the bank of your 


benevolence, and then rail at the smallness of the dividend. 
It is to have greater temptations than others in this 
world ; and to find the entrance to a better more 

than to the rest of mankind. 
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ALPINE EXCURSION. 


Early on a fine morning, in the latter end of 
September, 1839, we left Geneva on an excur- 
sion to the valley of Chamony, at the foot of 
Mont Blanc, of whose towering height we had 
a distinct, although distant view from the town. 
Having obtained the requisite permission from 
the consul of the king of Sardinia, which was 
readily granted, upon paying the usual fee, we 
passed the frontiers of Savoy with but little 
delay and inconvenience from the usual exami- 
nation, and reached Bonnville, five leagues 
from Geneva, after a ride of four hours to 
breakfast. Upon one side of the town flows 
the river Arve, which is passed by a good stone 
bridge, and near it is a column not long since 
erected in honour of Carlo Felice, in gratitude 
for his having added to the security of the town, 
by the formation of strong embankments to 
restrain the fury of the river during freshets. 
After passing Cluses, three leagues beyond 
Bonnville, the road is carried through defiles 
on the borders of the Arve, and beneath pre- 
cipices which mark the first grand entrance into 
the Alpine region, the banks of which are well 
wooded, and the scenery wild and beautiful. 
We arrived at Sellenches, situated at the en- 
trance of the valley of Chamony, about an 
hour before sunset, and the postillions dis- 
couraging us from going further that evening, 
on account of. the danger of being benighted 
among the mountain passes, we rested for the 
night at the Hotel Bellevue, from which we 
had a fine prospect of Mont Blanc, distant 
more than twelve miles in a direct line, but to 
an eye unaccustomed to such bold mountain 
scenery, it does not appear one third that distance. 
We had no cause to regret the delay, as the 
interest of the scene was much increased by 
the parting rays of a fine autumnal sunset upon 
its snow-capped top, blending with the white, 
the most delicate tints of purple, and so varie- 
gated as to give to it the appearance of a rich 
icing, long after the light had ceased to be re- 
flected in the valley below. About midnight, 
the moon over the whole “her silver mantle 
threw,” adding an air of solemnity to this truly 
sublime and beautiful scene. The next morn- 
ing we proceeded in a char a banc, a kind of 
sofa placed on four wheels, drawn by two 
horses, and capable of carrying three persons. 


Upon one of the horses rode the postillion, a 
very important personage in this valley, dressed 
ina military livery. After a romantic ride of 
five hours along a narrow road, in many places 
so much washed by the Arve and other moun- 
tain streams, as to be almost impassable, we 
arived at the Chamony. It is situated in the 


deepest and most retired part of the valley, 


_ 


which is here but one half to three quarters of 
a mile in width, twenty-five hundred feet above 
the sea—mountains rising upon three sides, 
from seven to thirteen thousand feet, their tops 
covered with perpetual snow, and the glaciers 
extending down the ravines, like immense 
slides into the valley. From under the largest, 
called the Glacier du Bois, the terminus or 
outlet of the Mer de Glace, (sea of ice,) issues 
the Arve, making its appearance in the valley 
from under an arch way, or cavern of solid 
ice, from fifty to sixty feet in height, and 
rushing out amidst masses of rock and blocks 
of ice which have rolled down the glacier, or 
fallen from the arch above. Every spot that 
admitted of cultivation was improved, and their 
mountain houses, which are only used in the 
summer while making cheese, were perched so 
high that they appeared quite inaccessible ; but 
the inhabitants looked sickly,—every one in 
six were afflicted with the goitre, a disease in- 
cident to these deep valleys, which gave them 
a forbidding appearance,—although considered 
here, as we are told, a mark of beauty. 

After having taken some refreshment, and 
procured guides and mules, we ascended the 
Montanverte, which rises thirty-five hundred 
feet above the valley, to have a view of the 
Mer de Glace. The ascent was difficult and 
dangerous. Our path was sometimes a mere 
shelf in the rock, just wide enough for a mule 
to walk, where one misstep of those sure- 
footed creatures would have proved fatal both 
to itself and rider. This path lay across the 
track of a recent avalanche, that had swept 
away the trees which hid the frightful depth 
below, presenting an appalling scene of deso- 
lation, Upon reaching the top, the air, which 
below and ascending was warm and sultry, 
suddenly changed, the wind blowing from the 
Mer de Glace and fields of snow, as piercing 
and cold as winter. Before descending upon 
the Mer de Glace, which lay about fifty feet 
below us, we wrapped ourselves in our cloaks, 
which the guides had advised us to bring along. 
We were unable to proceed but a few hundred 
yards, on account of the great fissures or cre- 
vices, from five to six feet wide, of various 
lengths, and extending down the whole thick- 
ness of the ice, a depth of three hundred feet, 
through which we could distinctly hear the 
river running below. The top is covered with 
stones and dirt, which are ejected to its surface, 
and thrown over its edges, called the moraine 
of the glacier, forming a striking contrast with 
its beauty and purity in the crevices, in many 
of which were partly buried immense masses 
of rock, having been thus arrested in their 
downward progress. From this point we had 
a view of the Mer de Glace, two leagues up 
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the ravine or valley, and opposite, rise some 
of those pinnacled mountains that form so 
striking a feature in the Chamony scenery. 
The loftiest part of this stupendous mass, 
called the Aquilleverte, rises more than thir- 
teen thousand feet abeve the sea, and nearly 
seven thousand feet perpendicularly above the 
Montanverte. The whole scene is the wildest 
imaginable, and defies the feeble efforts of man 
to do it justice in the description, or to alter 
its character. Long before we felt prepared to 
leave a scene so interesting, our guides inti- 
mated it was time to return, if we did not wish 
to spend the night upon the mountain, and the 
danger of being benighted was too great to be 
risked ; so we were compelled reluctantly to 
yield. In descending, we fell in with some 
boys who were calling together the goats ; they 
afforded us company the remainder of the dis- 
tance down, and we reached the village, after 
an absence of between nine and ten hours, 
where we procured accommodations at the Hotel 
de Londres, a very neat and comfortable inn. 
The next morning we ascended the Hegeére, 
on the opposite side of the valley. After a 
ride of two hours we reached the cottage, about 
the same height as the Montanverte, which lay 
directly opposite across the valley. There we 
left the mules, it becoming too steep for them 
to proceed further. Taking a guide, one of our 
party and myself ascended on foot about two 
thousand feet higher. The lateness of the 
season favouring us, we were enabled to avoid 
the snow, by carefully climbing over the 
debris, formed by the washing up of the soil 
and stones, and from which the snow had dis- 
appeared, until we had gained the height of 
twelve to thirteen hundred feet, when we were 
compelled to wade through it, which made our 
ascent so fatiguing, that it was with great dif- 
ficulty my companion, with the support of the 
guide, was able to reach a debris that afforded 
us a timely resting place. Before us lay the 
chain of Savoy Alps, enveloped in a mantle of 
perpetual snow, stretching as far as the eye 
could reach, a distance between fifty and sixty 
miles—the monarch (Mont Blanc) towering 
above all the rest, ‘‘on a throne of rocks with 
a diadem of snow;’ but fortunately for us, 
not in ‘‘a robe of clouds,” and ‘the glistening 
glaciers winding down the mountains, into the 
valley beneath, which seemed diminished to a 
mere pass running between. The prospect 
was magnificent and sublime in the highest 
degree, and the stillness profound and impres- 
sive, occasionally broken by the deep hollow 
sound produced by the sliding of the snow op- 
posite, which greatly increased the effect. 
Our voices were so clear and shrill as quite 


responded by an echo from a projecting cleft 
towards Mont Blanc. We were in the region 
of the chamois, but not one of those graceful, 
timid creatures would show itself, although we 
approached under the direction of our guide, | 
(who was a hunter,) with the greatest caution 
the edges of the precipices down which they 
are found. But we could form a very correct 
idea of the danger of hunting them, it being 
necessary to descend into ravines that made us 
shudder to look into. The only living animal 
we saw was a marmot, endeavouring to hide 
himself among the rocks, After remaining as 
long as our guide thought prudent, we de- 
scended to the cottage and joined our party, 
who anxiously waited our arrival. Before we 
reached the valley, his majesty began to be 
invested in his robes, whose ample folds 
showed indications of reaching us—we con- 
sequently hastened our return. The clouds 
moved gradually over the valley, encircling one 


mountains rising like walls, on all sides,—far 
hid by the winding of the valley,—seemed to|] 


of the world the more complete. 


brightly upon the mountain tops. We made 
an excursion on our return to the Glacier des/j 
Pyramids, upon the side of Mont Blanc, up 
which we ascended twelve to thirteen hundred 
feet. The ice, in melting, assumed the form 
of pinnacles of various heights, from thirty tolf 
fifty feet; their pellucid masses glistening in 

the sun, had a novel and pleasing effect. After 
crossing over this great body of ice, we de-jh 
scended upon the other side to our char a bane, 


sant a deviation that all travellers should go ot] 
return by them. The site is a little fairy spot, @ 
with excellent accommodation, hot mineral 
baths, &c. At the back of the house, a short 


here, is a fine cataract. After stopping at 
several water-falls that abound among the 
Alps, we reached the Hotel Bellevue by dusk. 
The next day we returned to Geneva, visiting, ff 
while our horses rested, the Grotto de Balme, 
a league from Cluses, within the Alpine defile, 
the entrance to which is eight hundred feet 
above the road, the access to it by a mule path 
made with considerable labour and expence 
From an enclosure at the mouth, we had 4 | 
charming prospect of the picturesque valley 
beneath. M. &f 


startled us, and each word was distinctly 


mountain, and then another, until they spread | 
themselves like a canopy over the whole—the| } 


above the opening by which we entered, being ) 
make our loneliness and seclusion from the rest | f 
The next| 


morning the scene was changed, the clouds| 
having disappeared, and the sun again shining|f 


and proceeded to the baths of St. Gervais,/™ 
which lay alittle out of our route, but so plea-jj 


distance up the glen, which seems to end, 
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THE TRIAL. 


A TALE. 


It is about forty years ago since, in an idle 
moment, I went into the Old Bailey. The 
immense crowd already collected, and the 
large number of those who were vainly strug- 
gling for admittance, the busy whispers, the 
anxious looks, showed that a scene of more 
than common interest was about to take place 
on this theatre of human misery and degrada- 
tin. The prisoner at the bar was a young 
man of about twenty-four years of age, tall, 
of a dignified and prepossessing air; his dark 
hair, hanging disorderly on his shoulders and 
about his brow, gave a singularly wild and 
mournful expression to features that seemed 
to indicate feelings such as felons seldom 
possess. 

The indictment was read: it contained an 
account of a most atrocious crime, committed 
under circumstances of ingratitude that deep- 
ened its horror. He was, it appeared, a young 
Scotchman, the son of a venerable Cameronian 
minister; he had distinguished himself in the 
University of Glasgow, by his talents and 
acquirements, and had been ordained a preacher 
of the gospel. While at college, he had formed 
an acquaintance with the son of a Highland 
Laird, of nearly the same age, of an amiable 
and cultivated mind, The father of this youth, 
aman of large property, had been so pleased 
with the friend his son had made, that he had 
obtained for him a church in the Highlands, on 
condition that he should previously accompany 
his son in his travels over the Continent. ‘They 
had accordingly gone to London: and having 
there received large remittances for their pro- 
posed journey, were just going to set off, 
when one night the youth was found murdered 
in his bed, and appearances seemed to point out 
the prisoner as the perpetrator of the deed. 
They were briefly these. Some days before 
they had been heard talking in their room in 
avery loud and angry tone of voice. The 


fi subject of the dispute was, it was supposed, a 
jj lady, whose name was mentioned. The words 


Jealousy, revenge, were distinctly heard, a 
visible coolness was observed for some days 
after, till the evening of the murder, when they 
gave an entertainment at their lodgings, to 
frends who had come to bid them farewell. 
An evident change had taken place in the 
behaviour of the prisoner, who affected to be 
obsequiously attentive to his friend. But the 
Principal witness for the prosecution was an 


j| old respectabie looking servant of the deceased, 


who seemed almost overpowered with grief. He 


stated, that on the fatal night, hearing a noise 


in his master’s room, as if two persons were 
struggling, he alarmed the landlord, entered 
the room, which was open; a light was on 
the floor, and still smoking, and the prisoner 
was found hanging over the bed, a bloody knife 
which was known to belong to him by his side, 
his hands bloody, his face pale, and betraying 
all the marks of a guilty and disturbed mind. 
The prisoner was skilled in anatomy; he had 
been heard to describe the quickest and surest 
way of destroying life, and the place of the 
wound corresponded with the description.— | 
Moreover, some notes paid by a banker to the 
deceased, were produced in court by a woman, | 
whom the prisoner had been seen to visit; from 
all which proofs it satisfactorily appeared that 
this unhappy youth, corrupted by vicious com- 
pany, had, by feelings of jealousy and the 
temptation of money, been instigated to mur- 
der his friend. 

Whilst this melancholy detail was given, the 
prisoner appeared almost sinking undex contri- 
tion and shame. When the case had been 
closed for the prosecution, the Judge, in the 
most impressive manner, called upon him for 
his defence. He stood up, and after a short 
but violent effort to conquer his inward feelings, 
he addressed the bench with a voice, first weak 


and tremulous, but afterward collected and 
full. 


** My Lords and Jury, 

** You call upon me for my defence :-—TI have 
none to make, yet I am not guilty. God 
knows I am not; and if he will, he can deliver 
me from this deep affliction and humiliation, 
even in this seemingly hopeless state; and if 
he will not, I bow to his will. You have just 
heard a circumstantial account of an atrocious 
crime, supported by a weight of evidence, 
which I fear will leave upon your minds no 
doubt of my guilt, for indeed it is not in the 
power of human help to save me, and there- 
fore I have not wished to use the sophistry of 
law, and the unavailing eloquence of hired 
defenders. Let God, if he will, defend me. 
I have nothing to say for myself, save that I 
am innocent, though, by what some would 
call fatality, but rather by the unfathomable 
designs of unerring Wisdom, every thing seems 
to conspire against me. The woman who ap- 
peared in evidence never received the money 
from me; it was my fear of the dangerous 
influence which she had acquired over him, 
that was the cause of the temporary coldness 
of my friend, and which his better feelings, 
and his confidence in the purity of my inten- 
tions, enabled him to conquer. My visits to 
the woman had no other object but to prevail 
upon her to break off her connection with 
him. As to that horrible night, I will state 
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all I know of it. I was awakened by a noise 
| in my friend’s room, which was next to mine. 
I listened, and all was still. Then I heard 
what must have been my poor friend’s last 
dying cry, but which I thought was only the 
involuntary moan of disturbed sleep ; still a 
vague but irresistible feeling of alarm impelled 
me to the room—by a light that was dimly 
burning, I descried my friend in the condition 
you have heard described” (here his voice 
faultered). ‘I have no recollection of what 
followed. I suppose I fell upon the body, 
that I overturned the light, and that the noise 
alarmed this faithful servant, whom I sincerely 
forgive for the part he has taken against me. 
When I came to myself, the room was full of 
people, but I saw no one; I saw only him 
who lay in that bed. 

“My Lords and Jury, you have here a 
plain, unvarnished tale. I have no hopes that 
it will bear down the mass of evidence against 
me. I know I am the only one that can 
be charged with the crime. Still I must say— 
pause—beware of shedding innocent blood! 
May the Lord, in his unerring wisdom, move 
your minds as seemeth best to him, for in him 
is all my trust,—man cannot save me.” 

The Jury, after half an hour’s consultation, 
returned the verdict—Guilty! He heard it 
respectfully, but unmoved. Sentence was pro- 
nounced in the most impressive manner by the 
Judge, in a long and pathetic address, often 
interrupted by his emotion. He expressed no 
doubt of his guilt, and lamented the abuse of 
talents, the corruption of a mind once inno- 
cent, and earnestly recommended the unfortu- 
nate youth to confess his guilt, rather than 
rashly persist in protestations of innocence 
which could no longer save his life, and which 
precluded all access to Divine mercy. 

The prisoner then arose, and never did I 
see amore expressive and commanding coun- 
tenance. It was no longer the despondency of 
fear, and the gloom of hopelessness, but the 
triumphant, yet calm and modest look of one 
about to receive the crown of martyrdom. 


‘*T bow with submission,” said he, ‘ to the 
judgment of my country, and though I die 
innocent, I return my thanks to the venerable 
Judge, who has just pronounced the awful 
sentence, for the Christian tenderness with 
which he has treated one seemingly so deeply 
involved in guiltas Iam. The Jury, as men, 
could have returned no other verdict: far be it 
from me to murmur against them ; my doom 
was sealed in heaven. May the sacrifice of my 


life atone, if not for a crime of which I am 
innocent, at least for the many faults which I 


cognize in this the hand of the Saiiens Dis- 
poser of events. I did at first cling to life, 
and cherish fond hopes that I might yet be 
saved, and restored to my beloved father and 
to the esteem of good men; but I think I am 
now resigned to die, with a firm hope, that if 
my days are cut short in their prime, if my 
hopes of happiness and honour have been 
blasted, and an ignominious death is to be my 
lot, it is wisely and mercifully decreed, in order 
to redeem me from the errors into which I 
have fallen, to purify my soul from those 
feelings of self-applause and pride which had 
made me seek human praise rather than peace 
with God.” 

During this affecting address the hall was 
hushed to perfect stillness, every body hung 
forward with breathless eagerness to catch his 
words, all seemed painfully divided between 
horror for his supposed crime, and admiration 
for his talents, half won over, by his show of 
piety, to believe him innocent. But he had 
scarcely concluded, when the deep, solemn 
silence was broken by these words, ‘‘ I thank 
thee, O God, he is innocent!” This excla- 
mation, which struck upon the hearts of all, 
proceeded from an old man who sat far from 
me, and who had fallen on his knees in the 
attitude of prayer, his hands convulsively 
grasped together; his lips were moving, but 
his eyes were shut—it was his father. A young 
and beautiful girl had thrown her arms round 
the old man’s neck, and hung upon his bosom, 
pale and motionless. The prisoner started at 
the well-known voice, and instinctively sprung 
forward towards them, but he recollected his 
chains, and, with a look which went to my 
heart, sat down, and a flood of tears came to 
his relief. It would be difficult to paint the 
effect which so melancholy a sight had on the 
assembly ; tears flowed from every eye; even 
the jailor who came to lead the youth to the 
condemned cell, appeared affected. 

The execution was to take place the follow- 
ing Monday. My late and respected uncle T., 
whose life’s work it was to visit the gloomy 
dungeon, and to shed on the still deeper gloom 
of benighted souls the beams of Christian 
truth, was unremitting in his attentions to the 
young Cameronian. But he told me that he 
went there, not to administer, but to receive; 
and that the edifying behaviour, the simplicity 
and resignation of this interesting youth, left 
no doubts of his innocence to all who visited 
him. The day came. My uncle took me with 
him tothe prison. At that period I was young, 


and very thoughtless, but I received there an 
impression which neither years, nor sorrow, 
nor joy, have effaced; and which is now my 


have committed. 


It is impossible not to re- 


consolation, amidst the loss of friends and 
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health, in my lonely retreat. Our way lay 
through a cell containing three convicts for capi- 
tal offences who might be led to execution in afew 
days. One was poring stupidly over a tattered 
prayer-book that belonged to one of the prison- 
ers, and mechanically muttered the responses 
and prayers of the English service ; butit was easy 
tosee that his mind was intensely fixed upon other 
thoughts than that of religion: the other two, 
with a mug of porter beside them, were smok- 
ing, and playing at chuck-farthing ; all seemed 
indifferent or hardened, and formed a striking 
contrast with the spectacle that offered itself in 
the inner cell, which, though gloomy and bare, 
showed, by the neat arrangement of its scanty 
and coarse furniture, that a female hand had 
been at work there, and had, by its nameless 
attentions, made even the walls of a prison 
assume a temporary cheerfulness. A fire burned 
clearly in a grate; some flowers, in a broken 
tumbler, shed a faint perfume ;—but why stop 
to describe such trifles? Let me rather tell of 
the pale and worn, but cheerful countenance of 
the youth; the delicate form of his sister, for 
the last time clinging round her brother, and 
bedewing his chains with her tears; and the 
patriarchal dignity of the father, who, with an 
earnest voice, was pouring forth his soul in 
prayer; his hoary head now reverently bent to 
the ground, now lifted up in the fervency of 
supplication to receive the fiood of light which 
the summer sun was pouring through the small 
grated window, giving to his fine features an 
air of almost celestial radiance. The son then 
prayed, and oh! how unearthly did his voice 
sound, who, possessed of youth, and vigour, 
and genius, was, ere an hour, to be numbered 
with the dead! How it reached the heart, the 
humble confession and self-offering of that 
immortal spirit about to return to its heavenly 
habitation, and devoting the last flying mo- 
ments of its pilgrimage in worshipping Him 
who also had closed his earthly visitation in 
ignominy, and was now imparting from on 
high, strength and holiness to this outcast of 
society, loaded with chains and disgrace, and 
for whose last agonies the gathered crowd was 
impatiently waiting. When his prayer was 
concluded, he rose up and said, ‘‘ Now, father, 
lam ready, give me thy blessing !—dear sister, 
farewell!” and clasping his weeping sister to his 
bosom, he kneeled down with her at their 
father’s feet, and both reverently bowed with 
their heads before him, whilst the Cameronian, 
with, as it were, superior energy, lifted up his 
hand, and, with a firm and solemn voice, com- 
mended his child to the mercy of Him who 
was about to receive his redeemed soul. The 
chaplain of the jail then entered, but nobody 


dared interrupt the sanctity of ‘the scene ; they 


were evidently above human consolations.— 
The bell tolled,—it was the fatal signal. The 
youth then, with perfect composure, bade 
farewell to his fellow-prisoners, distributed 
some presents among them, and, turning to 
us, he affectionately thanked my uncle for his 
attentions to him, recommended his father and 
sister to his care till they could be sent back to 
their country. I could say nothing; but 
seizing one of his hands in mine, I burst into 
tears. His sister was carried away fainting by 
the humane matron of the prison, and the 
melancholy procession advanced slowly towards 
the place of execution: he ascended the plat- 
form with a firm step, supporting, rather than 
supported by, his father. He addressed a few 
words to the crowd, told them he was innocent, 
that he hoped his innocence would one day 
appear, but that he was resigned to die, trust- 
ing to the mercy of Him who died for all men. 
After this, his father and he kneeled down in 
silent prayer—no words could have expressed 
the feelings of their souls; then, whilst the 
executioner was adjusting the rope and cover- 
ing his eyes, they sang together in heart-rending 
accents, the cxxx. Psalm. The crowd was still 
as death, and nothing was heard but these last 
supplications of the old man and his son 
mournfully ascending on high. The song 
ceased—the living mass heaved back with a 
simultaneous motion of horror—the happy soul 
had fled! 

A few days after, whilst the poor father was 
yet too weak to bear the fatigue of a journey, 
the seizure of a house-breaker led to the de- 
tection of one of the darkest plots that ever 
was contrived by guilty man. 

The ruffian, knowing there were no hopes for 
him, confessed that he had been introduced 
into the house by the old servant, and com- 
mitted the murder according to his directions. 
The old man heard this account with little 
emotion—‘‘ I knew,” said he, “ that he was 
innocent—I shall soon be with him—still I 
am glad, for his sister’s sake, that the world 
knows it; but it could not appreciate, it could 
not feel, the dignity of innocence.” 

This calamity excited universal sympathy— 
government offered to settle a pension on the 
old man; he rejected it with disdain. ‘‘ Shall 
I take the price of my son’s blood?” said he. 
They felt for him, respected his sorrow, and 
pressed him no further. A simple and elegant 
monument was erected over the bodies of the 
two victims, recording in a few words their 
miserable end. The Cameronian returned to 
Scotland, where he died a few days after his 
arrival, and his daughter soon followed him 
to the tomb! 
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“A TIME OF UNEXAMPLED PROS- 
PERITY.” 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Tn the course of a voyage from England, I 
once fell in with a convoy of merchant ships 
bound for the West Indies. The weather was 
uncommonly bland; and the ships vied with 
each other in spreading sail to catch a light, 
favouring breeze, until their hulls were almost 
hidden beneath a cloud of canvass. The breeze 
went down with the sun, and his last yellow 
rays shone upon a thousand sails, idly flapping 
against the masts. 

I exulted in the beauty of the scene, and 
augured a prosperous voyage ; but the veteran 
master of the ship shook his head, and pro- 
nounced this halcyon calm a “‘ weather-breeder.” 
And so it proved. A storm burst forth in the 
night; the sea roared and raged; and when 
the day broke, I beheld the late gallant convoy 
scattered in every direction; some dismasted, 
others scudding under bare poles, and many 
firing signals of distress. 

I have since been occasionally reminded of 
this scene by those calm, sunny seasons in the 
commercial world, which are known by the 
name of “times of unexampled prosperity.” 
They are the sure weather breeders of traffic. 
Every now and then the world is visited by one 
of the delusive seasons, when ‘“ the credit 
system,” as it is called, expands to full luxu- 
riance; every body trusts every body; a bad 
debt is a thing unheard of; the broad way to 
certain and sudden wealth lies plain and open ; 
and men are tempted to dash forward boldly, 
from the facility of borrowing. 

Promissory notes, interchanged between 
scheming individuals, are liberally discounted 
at the banks, which become so many mints to 
coin words into cash; and, as the supply of 
words is inexhaustible, it may readily be sup- 
posed what a vast amount of promissory capital 
is soon in circulation. Every one now talks in 
thousands; nothing is heard but gigantic opera- 
tions in trade; great purchases and sales of 
real property, and immense sums made at 
every transfer. All, to be sure, as yet exists 
in promise; but the believer in promises cal- 
culates the aggregate as solid capital, and falls 
back in amazement at the amount of public 
wealth, the ‘‘ unexampled state of public pros- 
perity !” 

Now is the time for speculative and dreaming 
or designing men. They relate their dreams 
and projects to the ignorant and credulous, 
dazzle them with golden visions, and set them 
maddening after shadows. The example of 
one stimulates another; speculation rises on 
speculation; bubble rises on bubble; every 


one helps with his breath to swell the windy 
superstructure, and admires and wonders at 
the magnitude of the inflation he has contri- 
buted to produce. 

Speculation is the romance of trade, and 
casts contempt upon all its sober realities. It 
renders the stockjobber a magician, and the 
exchange a region of enchantment. It elevates 
the merchant into a kind of knight errant, or 
rather a commercial Quixote. The slow but 
sure gains of snug per centage become despi- 
cable in his eyes ; no “operation” is thought 
worthy of attention that does not double or 
treble the investment. No business is worth 
following that does not promise an immediate 
fortune. As he sits musing over his ledger, 
with pen behind his ear, he is like La Mancha’s 
hero in his study, dreaming over his books of 
chivalry. His dusty counting-house fades 
before his eyes, or changes into a Spanish 
mine; he gropes after diamonds, or dives after 
pearls. The subterranean garden of Aladdin 
is nothing to the realms of wealth that break 
upon his imagination. 

Could this delusion always last, the life of 
a merchant would, indeed, be a golden dream ; 
but it is as short as it is brilliant. Let buta 
doubt enter, and the ‘‘ season of unexampled 
prosperity” is at an end. The coinage of 
words is suddenly curtailed ; the promissory 
capital begins to vanish into smoke; a panic 
succeeds, and the whole superstructure, built 
upon credit, and reared by speculation, crumbles 
to the ground, leaving scarce a wreck behind: 

“Tt is such stuff that dreams are made of.” 

When a man of business, therefore, hears 
on every side rumours of fortunes suddenly 
acquired; when he finds banks liberal and 
brokers busy; when he sees adventurers flush 
of paper capital, and full of scheme and enter- 
prise ; when he perceives a greater disposition 
to buy than to sell; when trade overflows its 
accustomed channels, and deluges the country; 
when he hears of new regions of commercial 
adventure ; of distant marts and distant mines, 
swallowing merchandise and disgorging gold; 
when he finds joint stock companies of all kinds 
forming ; railroads, canals, and locomotive en- 
gines, springing up on every side; when idlers 
suddenly become men of business and dash into 
the game of commerce as they would into the 
hazards of the faro table ; when he beholds the 
streets glittering with new equipages; palaces 
conjured up by the magic of speculation ; trades- 
men flushed with sudden success, and vying with 
each other in ostentatious expense; in a word, 
when he hears the whole community joining in 
the theme of ‘‘ unexampled prosperity,” let him 
look upon the whole as a “ weather breeder,” 
and prepare for the impending storm. 
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THE CHEATERIE PACKMAN. 
BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 


It was yet pretty early in the morning when 
I arrived at the inn of Skreigh, and never 
having been in that part of the country before 
my heart misgave me at the appearance of the 
house, and I thought that surely I had mis- 
taken the road—an awful idea to a man who 
had walked twelve miles before breakfast! It 
was a huge, grey, dismantled edifice, standing 
alone in a wild country, and presenting evident 
traces of a time when the bawbees of the trav- 
eller might have procured him lodgings within 
its walls, for a longer period than suited his 
convenience. On entering the parlour, although 
the “ base uses” to which this ancient mansion 
had returned were clearly indicated by certain 
gill-stoups scattered about the dirty tables, yet 


4 the extraordinary size of the room, the lowness 


of the walls, and the scantiness of the furni- 
ture, kept up in my mind the associations 
which had been suggested by the exterior ; and 
it was not till the aroma of tea, and the still 
more “ fragrant lunt” of a Finnan haddie had 
saluted my senses, that the visions of the olden 
time fled from my eyes. 

While busy with my breakfast, another trav- 
eller came into the room. He had a pack on his 
back, and an ell-wand in his hand, and ap- 
peared to be one of those travelling philanthro- 
pists—answering to the pedlars of the south— 
who carry into the holes and corners of the 
sylvan world the luxuries of the city. Our 
scene being on the best side of the Tweed, I 
need not say that the body had a sharp eye, an 
oily face and a Mawworm look. He sat down 
over against me, upon one of the tables, to 
rest his pack, and from his shining shoes and 
orderly apparel, I judged that he had passed 
the night in the house, and was waiting to pay 
his score, and fare forth again upon his journey. 
There was, notwithstanding, a singular ex- 
pression of fatigue on his yellow countenance. 
A common observer would have guessed that 
he had been brim fou over night, and had risen 
before he had slept off the effects; but to me, 
who am curious in such matters, there appeared 
something in his face which invested with moral 
dignity an expression that would otherwise 
have been ludicrous or pitiable. Ever and 
anon he turned a longing eye upon the Finnan 
haddie, but as often edged himself with a jerk 
further away from the temptation; and when- 
ever the landlady came into the room, his re- 
monstrances on her delay, at first delivered in 
a moaning, heart-broken tone, became at last 
absolutely cankered. The honest wife, how- 
ever, appeared determined to extend the hos- 


pitality of breakfast to her guest, and made 


sundry lame excuses for not bringing ben his 
score, whilst she was occupied in displaying 
upon my table with the most tempting liberality, 
the various good things that constitute a 
Scottish breakfast. 

Are you not for breakfasting, good man, 
said I at length, before you go forth this morn- 
ing? No, please God, said he, with almost a 
jump, no carnal comfort shall pass my lips on 
this side the mill of Warlock! The mill of 
Warlock! repeated I, with surprise, that should 
be at least twelve miles from this—and I can 
tell you, my friend, it is not pleasant travel- 
ling so far on an empty stomach. If you have 
any urgent reason for an abstinence that we of 
the kirk of Scotland attach no merit to, you 
should not have loitered in bed till this hour in 
the morning. 

The packman, at my reproof, put on a kind 
of blate look, but his features gathering gradu- 
ally into solemnity—Sir, said he, I have urgent 
reasons for my conduct, and while this weary 
wife is making out my score, I will, if you 
desire it, tell the story. Having eagerly signed 
my assent, the packman wiped his glistening 
forehead, and with a heavy sigh began to dis- 
course as follows :-— 

Aweel, sir—it was at this time yesterday 
morning I arrived at the mill of Warlock. The 
miller was out, and his wife, glad of the op- 
portunity, rampauged over my pack like one 
demented. She made me turn out every article 
in my aught, and kept me bargaining about 
this and that, and flyting by the hour at the 
price; and after all it came to pass that the 
jaud (God forgive me!) wanted naething of 
more value than three ells of ribbon! You 
may be sure that I was not that pleased, and 
what with fatigue, and what with my vexation, 
while I was measuring the ribbon, and the wife 
sklanting round at the looking-glass, I just 
clipped by mistake—like a half ell short. 
Aweel, ye’ll say that was just naething after 
the fash I had had, and moreover I stoutly re- 
fused the second glass of whiskey she offered 
me to the douroch: and so shouldering my 
pack again, I took the way in an evil hour to 
the inn of Skreigh. 

It was late at night when I arrived here, and 
I had been on my legs all day, so that you 
may think my heart warmed to.the auld biggin, 
and I looked forward to naething waur than a 
cozy seat by the ingle-side, or a chat with the 
landlady—a douce woman, Sir, and not aye 
so slow as the now, foul fa’ her (God forgive 
me!) forbye, may be, a half mutchkin—or 
twa; and all these things of a truth I had. 
Not that I exceeded the second stoup, a prac- 
tice which I hold to be contra bonos mores— 
but ye'll not understand Latin? ye'll be from 
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the south? Aweel—but there was something 
mair, ye ken, quite as necessary for a Christian 
traveller and a wearied man: and at last, with 
a great gaunt, I speered at the serving hizzie 
for my bed-room. Bed-room, quo’ she, ye’ll 
not be ganging to sleep here the night? 
Atweel, said the mistress, I am unco wae, but 
every room in the house is fu. Hout! it’s but 
a step to the town, no abune twa miles and a 
bittock—and ye ken every inch of the way as 
well as the brass nails on your ell-wand. I 
wish I may be forgi’en for the passion they put 
me intil. To think of sending me out such 
a gait my lane, and near the sma’ hours! O 
ye jaud! cried I, if the gudeman was no in 
the yird the night, ye would craw till a different 
tune! and with that such a hullibulloo was 
raised among us, that at last the folks began to 
put in their shouthers at the door in their sarks 
to speer what was the matter. Aweel, aweel, 
said the landlady, in the hinder and quite for- 
faughten, a willfu’ man maun hae his way. 
There is but ae room in the house where there 
is no a living soul, and its naething but an 
auld lumber-room. However, if you can pass 
the time with another half mutchin while Jenny 
and me rig up the bed, it will be as much at 
your service asadecenter place. An so, having 
gotten the battle, I sat myself down again, 
and Jenny brought in the other stoup—ye'll 
be saying that was the third; but there’s nae 
rule without an exception, and moreover ye 
_| ken, three’s aye canny. 

At last and at length I got into my bed- 
room, and it was not that ill-looking at all. 
It was a good-sizeable room, with a few sticks 
of old furniture, forbye a large old-fashioned 
bed. I laid my pack down, as is my custom, 
by the bed-side, and after saying my prayers 
put out the candle and tumbled in. 

Aweel, Sir, whether it was owing to my 
being over fatigued, or to the third stoup in 
defiance of the proverb being no canny, I know 
not, but for the life of me I could not sleep. 
The bed was not a bad one, it was roomy and 
convenient, and there was not a whish in the 
house, and not a stime of light in the room. 
I counted over my bargains for the day, and 
half wished I had not made the mistake with 
the miller’s wife; I put my hand out at the 
stock of the bed and felt my pack, amusing 
myself by thinking what was this lump and 
that; but still I could not sleep. Then by 
degrees my other senses, as well as the touch, 
wearied of being awake and doing nothing— 
fiend tak them—(God forgive me!) sought em- 
ployment. I listened, as if in spite of myself, 
to hear whether there was any thing stirring in 
the house, and looked out of the curtains to 
see if any light came through the window 


chinks. Nota whish—notastime! Then] 
said my prayers over again, and began to wish 
grievously that the creature had her half ell of 
ribbon. Then my nose must needs be in the 
hobble, and I thought I felt a smell. It was 
not that bad smell, but it was a smell I did 
not know, and therefore did not like. The air 
seemed close—and feverish; I threw off the 
bed-clothes, and began to puff and pant, 
Oh, I did wish then I had never seen the 
physiog of the miller’s wife! I began to be 
afraid. The entire silence seemed strange, the 
utter darkness more strange, and the s 
smell stranger than all. I at first grasped at 
the bed clothes, and pulled them over my head; 
but I had bottled in the smell with me, and 
rendered intolerable by the heat, it seemed the 
very essence of typhus. _ I threw off the clothes 
again in a fright, and felt persuaded that I was 
just in the act of taking some awful fever. [ 
would have given the world to have been able 
to rise and open the window, but the world 
would have been offered me in vain to do such 
athing. I contented myself with flapping the 
sheet like a fan, and throwing my arms abroad 
to catch the wind. 

My right hand, which was towards the stock 
of the bed, constantly lighted upon my pack, 
but my left could feel naething at all save that 
there was a space between the bed and the 
wall. At last, leaning more over in that di- 
rection than heretofore, my hand encountered 
something a little lower than the surface of the 
bed, and I snatched it back with a smothered 
cry. I knewno more than the man in the 
moon what the something was, but it senta 
tingle through my frame, and I felt the sweat 
begin to break over my brow. I would have 
turned to the other side, but I felt as heavy, 
to my own muscles, as if I had been made of 
lead ; and besides a fearful curiosity nailed me 
to the spot. I persuaded myself that it was 
from this part of the bed that the smell arose, 
Soon, however, with a sudden desperation, I 
plunged my hand again into the terrible abyss, 
and rested it upon a cold, stiff, clammy face! 

Now, Sir, I would have you to ken, that 
although I cannot wrestle with the hidden 
sympathies of nature, I am not easily fright- 
ened. If the stoutest robber that ever wore 
breeks—aye, or ran bare, (for there be such in| 
the Hielands,) was to lay a finger on my pack,| 
I would haud on like grim death; and itis) 
not to tell, that I can flyte about ae bawbeelfl 
with the dourest wife in the country-side : but 
och, and alas! to see me at that moment, onl 
the braid of my back, with my eyes shut, my 
teeth set, and one hand on the physiog of 4 
corp! The greatest pain I endured was from 
the trembling of my body, for the motion 
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forced my hand into closer connection with the 
horrors of its resting place; while I had no 
more power to withdraw it than if it had been 
in the thumb-screws. 

And there I lay, Sir, with my eyes steeked, 
as if with screw-nails, my brain wandering 
and confused, and whole rivers of sweat spout- 
ing down my body, till at times I thought I 
had got fou, and was lying sleeping in a ditch. 
To tell you the history of my thoughts at that 
time is impossible ; but the miller’s wife, woe 
be upon her! she rode me like the night-hag. 
I think I must have been asleep a part of the 
time, for I imagined that the wearisome half 
ell of ribbon was tied about my neck, like a 
halter, and that I was on the eve of being 
choked. I ken not how long I tholed this 
torment; but at last I heard voices and sounds, 
as if the sheriff’s officers of hell were about 
me, and in a sudden agony of great fear, I 
opened my eyes. 

It was broad morning; the sun was shining 
into the room ; and the landlady and her lasses 
were riving my hand from the face of the 
corp. After casting a bewildered glance 
around, it was on that fearful object my eyes 
rested, and I recognised the remains of an old 
serving lass, who it seemed died the day be- 
fore, and was huddled into that room, to be 
out of the way of the company. 

At this moment the landlady entered the 
room with his score, and while the packman 
sat wiping his brow, entered upon her defence. 
Yeken, Sir, said she, that ye wad sleep in 
the house, and a wilfu’ man maun hae his way; 
but gin ye had lain still, like an honest body, 
wi’ a clean conscience, and no gaen rampaugin 
about wi’ your hands where ye had no business, 
the feint a harm it would hae done ye. The 
packman only answered with a glance of ire, 
as he thundered down the bawbees upon the 
table, and turning one last look upon the 
Finnan haddie, groaned deeply, and went 
forth upon his journey. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The Moral Influence, Dangers, and Duties con- 
nected with Great Cities. By John Todd. 
London : Thomas Ward and Co. 1841. 


® This indefatigable writer again lifts his voice 
| *ross the Atlantic, with words of warning and 

instruction, upon a subject, the importance of 
which is only beginning to be felt in the vast- 
ness of its bearings upon the moral health of 
empires and the happiness of man. 

He regards great cities with the eye of the 
philosopher, the philanthrophist, and the Chris- 


tian minister, and addresses his observations 
to those who reside in great cities ;—those who 
are about to come into the great city ;—and 
those who have sent or are about to send 
children or friends to reside in the great city ; 
and although adapted primarily to the state of 
society in the United States, the work abounds 
with powerful delineations of character, and 
the most lucid development of principles and 
practices common to our own cities, and to 
this town in particular, Witness the following 
picture of the workings of the money-spirit of 
the age :— 


“Some pronounce ours a superficial s—and if by 
that they mean, that it produces but few very deep 
scholars,—but few men who throw out the emanations of 
intellect as a giant would throw out his strength in the | 
yd of his excitement, it is not a deep-thinking age ; but 
if by it they mean that on zo subjects do men think 
deeply, I apprehend they are mistaken. 

as The most profound thinking of this is not com- 
mitted to paper. On some subjects there is deep thinking. 
The fact is, the thought and the action of. this age, the 
whole accumulation and aggregate, have been directed to 
one single point. 

“There is a master-spirit who rules this age, and bends 
it to his own purposes ; and on him do all the inventions 
and arts of our day most assiduously wait. In a word, 
that excitement which at first involved all Europe in wars, 
—which made the field of Waterloo so well known,— 
which dethroned Bonaparte,—instead of acting through 
such masses of men as great and marshalled armies, has 
since spread itself, and is now acting through the world 
in individuals. This all-pervading, all-living, and all- 
acting spirit which characterizes this age, is universal 
and unconquerable desire for money ; and to this end every 
thing is made subservient. 

“ There is no desire to make discoveries abroad for the 

lory of it,—to rescue ancient tombs from the hands of 
infidels,—to write books so full of immortal fire that time 
cannot quench it,—to wage wars for barren honours, and 
victories without spoil. This age is now spending its 
strength in seeking money. And when we speak of the 
facilities of the age as creating this spirit, we may mistake 
the effect for the cause ; for itis this overpowering money- 
spirit of the age which has called up these inventions. 
Steam showed its strength atits call. The rail-road was 
invented, and the iron, fire-fed horse placed on it, that 
this spirit might travel faster than the wind, The credit 
system, as it is called, was invented to wait on this spirit ; 
and those great chains and pulleys, whose snapping be- 
hind the curtains has startled nations, and made them 
tremble as if their idols had been touched, are all the 
invention of the money-spirit of this age. 

“ But lest you should think Iam speaking of a feeling 
which you are conscious that you do not possess, I must 
say here, that there is one peculiarity to this spirit in our 
times. Usually, when men have sought for money with 
a passion, it has been that they might hoard it and gloat 
over it in the ecstasy of secret worship. Now, men seek 
wealth in order to spend it,—to it in ing a@ show 
in the world. This has created a race which has been run 
by all classes ; asif the great question was, not how much 
moral worth a man has,—not how mucl intellectual 
wealth,—not how much money he honestly owns,—but,— 
how much can he spend? 

“The little word ‘sTyLe,’ is a magic word, and, like a 
small key, it opens the door into a wonderfully great apart- 
ment. What achange has that little word made in our 
manners,—from the banishing of the old oaken table and 
the six-inch looking-glass, for the splendours of a modern 
private saloon! What speculations has it set in motion, 
which have raged on land and on water, from the city 
lot, the t landed domain in the west, to the food of 
the humble silkworm? What frauds has it caused to be 
committed, known and unknown, which are continually 
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coming to light,—frauds upon government, upon public 
property, upon the life-interests of friendship, upon the 
very bread of the widow and the orphan,—upon the poor 
disappointed ones who have been cheated out of their all ! 
Oh ! these all cry out together, but they all cannot de- 
scribe the dimensions and the strength of that awful 
desire for the use of money, which is the master-spirit of 
our age. Wherever you turn you will see proofs of the 
universal presence of this spirit. You have heard it in 
the murmurs of the street,—you have seen it written on 
the golden splendours of those who have not fallen,— 
you have seen it upon the tarnished glories of the fallen 
and falling,—in the blasted hopes of thousands, and you 
will read it on the anxious brow of your acquaintance. 
You have heard the proof of it sighed from the massy 
prison,—it is read in the glance of the fugitive from justice, 
—it is footed-up in startling numbers at the bottom of the 
daily expense book. 

“ Now, what have been the inevitable consequences of 
this race in the fashions of earth? One very plain one is 
that every body must be in debt. It is the order of the age 
that all shall make as much show as possible ; and money 
is desired only for this end. Of course, every man will 
calculate to live up, fully to his income. Then others, 
and many too, will go beyond their income,—beyond what 
they can earn. The next result is, that those who are 
honest cannot get all their honest income,—because, all 
by which a dishonest man exceeds his income must come 
out of the honest. Suppose that your income, and that 
of all your acquaintance, be a thousand dollars, and you 
graduate your expenses to that amount, even to a cent; 
the result would be, that all would be running in debt, 
because each one must lose his share of the property 
which those use who exceed their honest income. And 
as very few calculate to live under their supposed income, 
and as many will live over theirs, the consequence must 
be that every body runs in debt. This must be the result 
to all who do not live as much within their income as will 
make up for what others exceed theirs. 

“ The next plain evil is, that you are perplexed, and cannot 
get out of debt. This is evident on the very face of the 
proposition. If I am an honest man, and feel that the 
spirit of the age and the fashions of the day compel me 
to live up to my income, and if, because others over- 
spend theirs, I cannot get what is honestly mine, but 
must meet with losses here and there, and I therefore fall 
behind and run in debt, the same causes continuing will 
inevitably keep me from getting out of debt: and the 
difficulty is, the more honest a man is the more difficult 
does he find it to keep clear of debt, or to obtain relief 
when once involved. 

“ Now, the very spirit of the age tempts the man of 
business to graduate his expenses, not by what he has in 
his hand, but by what he owzht to have. A man in business 
this year makes sales, the profits of which are some five 
thousand dollars. He sells to some fifty different people, 
and at the end of the year he is to receive his profits. 
Now what is the temptation? Is it not, to consider the 
five thousand dollars as already his own, to graduate his 
expenses accordingly, and to forget that he has virtually 
been insuring the honesty and the success of the fifty men to 
whom he has made sules? And when, at length, he finds 
that he is Sra ara instead of obtaining his 
profits, he has lost fully to that amount,—what does he 
do? or rather, what is he tempted todo? To contract 
and curtail expenses? or is he now tempted to become 
reckless, and to plunge headlong into almost any specula- 
tion which promises relief? Hence, we have an evil 
arising from the spirit of the age, worse than any and all 

et mentioned; and that is, men are tempted to use dis- 
Sele means and reckless measures, to obtain money to 
keep up in the race which all around them are running. 

“The proper and only safe state of the heart is to wait 
upon God’s providence, and in whatsoever state we are, 
to be content,—that we may take what he sends without 
murmuring. 

“ But the moment a man does a dishonest act, even to 
pay an honest debt, he puts himself without the provi- 
dence of God, and like Saul, because heaven does not 
answer him, he determines that he will find an answer at 
the door of hell. Once place yourself on a course of dis- 


honest means, even to gain money to turn to honest ends, 
and you need not be surprised at any measures or m 
any wrongs, or frauds, or injustice which you may be left 
to commit, because you have placed yourself without the 
reach of God’s promise to bless you, and you are left to 
go as you will. 

“Hence, the speculations that have been so abundant 
upon every thing that can be speculated upon, from the 
earth that is solid, the whole that is afloat, the elections 
which are pending, and even the conjectures as to what 
will be in future. Hence, in the mania, some speculate 
that they may continue to ride in splendour,—some, that 
they may aspire to live in a costlier style,—some, that 
they may lay up ‘a little something,’ as they call it, for 
their children,—and some, very pious people, speculate 
for the Lord !—but the greater number, probably, to pay 
honest debts, contracted by trying to keep up a certain 
style in ! 

“ We need not here enlarge upon the evils of this short, 
and almost fierce way to money,—the a it creates 
and enlarges,—the suspension of old-fashioned, honest 
industry,—the feverish state of mind that is looking to see 
sand turned into gold, and bubbles harden into diamonds, 
—for there are evils, the children of this parent, so hide- 
ous, that we forget the parent ;—and these are, the 
knavery, the swindling, and the awful wholesale frauds 
to which this evil leads men; and while we all know 
there are honest merchants, and honest bankers, honest 
brokers, honest lawyers, and honest bd il and sellers of 
almost every thing, we find but few honest knaves or 
honest swindlers ; and if men are not one, or both, it is 
not because they are not tempted to become so by the 
spirit of the age !” 

The weighty import of these homely truths 
can be painfully appreciated by thousands of 
sufferers among ourselves, who have sacrificed 
the fruits of a lifetime’s toil in the eager pur- 
suit of immediate affluence, or deceived by the 
plausible representations of sanguine friends, 
| have lost their all by relinquishing more limited 
| but secure investments for augmented incomes 
‘ from shortlived schemes, by which in too many 
instances the projectors have been the only 
| gainers. 


1 

We have been unwilling to destroy the effect 
of Mr. Todd’s remarks by abridging them, 
and are therefore compelled to postpone until 
another week his observations on the effects 
of the money spirit upon the truth and integ- 
rity of mercantile life, and on the peculiar 
dangers of young men in great cities; although 
we are satisfied that the extract already given 
will induce many of our readers to become 
possessors of a book which none can read 
without advantage. 


| 


EDUCATION. 


READING. 


When the merely mechanical art of reading 
has been acquired, it requires more than ordi- 
nary judgment and a careful attention to the 
mental and physical powers of a child properly 
to select books for its exercise and improve- 
ment. As we have already intimated, the great | 
evil to be guarded against is that of prematurely | 


overtasking infancy, either as to the quality or 
quantity of reading to be performed. Mrs. 
Marshall pertinently observes, that ‘habitually 
and forcibly to cram the stomach of your child 
with food, so ill adapted to its infant powers, 
that you know beforehand it could not digest 
it, and by which, therefore, its health must be 
materially injured, you surely would consider 
agreat sin? How much greater is the sin of 
cramming by force into its poor little mind 
passages from Shakspeare, Milton, and Gray, 
one word or idea of which it cannot compre- 
hend; and the horrible toil of committing 
which to memory, must not only stunt the 
powers of the tender mind thus unnaturally 
tasked beyond its strength, but, united to 
other toils, must beget in the little sufferer an 
unbounded aversion to books and learning of 
every kind.” 


This is the less excusable in the present day, 
as there is no lack of appropriate books for 
children, admirably adapted to every stage 
of childhood; and here, with due regard to 
the danger of reading too many or too much of 
even suitable books, we may observe, that the 
humblest as well as the wealthiest will find the 
Messrs. Chambers’ First and Second Books of 
Reading, cheap, judicious, and attractive to 
children—their Third Book, in our judgement, 
advances too abruptly—and Mrs. Barwell’s 
“Little Lessons for Little Learners,’ Mrs. Jer- 
ram’s “‘ Childs own Story Book,” and the Rev. 
J. Abbott’s ‘ Rollo learning to Talk,” and 
“ Rollo learning to Read,” will form excellent 
intermediate exercises. 


The first of the little books enumerated is 
written entirely in words of one syllable, but 
ina very clear and simple childlike style. In 
the introductory notice to the last-mentioned 
work, Mr. Abbott points out some evils arising 
from the plan of writing in monosyllables, 
and in his book endeavours first to intetest 
the juvenile reader, hoping thus gradually 
to lead him on to the encounter of the 
difficulties in the language, and to the conquest 
of them. Hence, the more difficult words and 
phrases are not avoided, for the very object of 
such a reading book should be to teach the use 
of them ; they are therefore freely introduced, 
and rendered intelligible by being placed in 
striking connections, and familiar by being 
frequently repeated. 


These judicious and truly philosophical 
views are so thoroughly illustrated by the fol- 
lowing chapter, that we are induced to give it 
entire, believing that all who are interested in 
the subject will derive many valuable hints 
from the method adopted in treating it, whilst 
to those who are unable to obtain the book, it 
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will furnish a very useful fireside exercise for 
young readers, which must be our apology for 


trespassing upon our ordinary Columns for the 
Young. 


HOW TO READ RIGHT. 


I wish all the boys and girls who may read 
this book to learn by it to read right; and now 
I shall tell you how to read right. But first I 
must explain some things to you about the way 
in which books are printed. What I am going 
to tell you now is what Rollo’s father explained 
to him, after he had learned to read in easy 
reading, and had learned all the stops,—the 
comma, and the period, and the interrogation 
mark, and all the stops. I shall explain them 
to you by the help of a story, which I am 
going to put in here. I shall stop telling the 
story every few minutes to explain some things 
about the way of printing it. Here is the 
beginning of the story :— 

Once there was a man who thought he would go up a 
mountain, 

That is the beginning of the story; but I 
want to stop a moment to ask you to look at 
the letters which it is printed with, and see 
whether they are as large as the reading before 
it. Is it printed in just as large letters, or 
larger, or smaller? Yes, it is smaller. I am 
going to have all the story printed in smaller 
print. The reason is because the principal 
thing I wish to do now, is to explain to you 
how to read, and I only wish for the story to 
help me,—-so I put it in smaller print, or as 
they generally call it smaller type. It is very 
often so in books. One part is printed in 
larger, and the other part in smaller type. 
The most important is in larger type. The 
least important is in small type. If you will 
ask your father or mother, or your brother or 
sister, if you have one old enough, they will 
show you books with large and small print in 
them. Whenever you see anything printed in 
smaller print than the rest of the book, you 
ought not to read right on without thinking 
any thing of it;—but you ought to pause a 
minute, and observe it, and think what the 
reason is. Now I will begin my story again, 
in small print. 

Once there was a man who thought he would go up a 
mountain ; so he rode along on his horse till he came as 
near to the mountain as he could, in the road,—and then 
he turned off into the woods, and rode on until he came 
to the foot of the mountain. He could ride no farther, 
so he tied his horse to a tree. 

Then he hegan to walk up the mountain. 


Do you see that when we come to the word 


tree, just above there, that we leave off print- 
ing in that line. There isa full stop, and then 
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the rest of the line has nothing init. It is 
blank, as they call it; that is white, all white 
paper. The next part of the story begins in 
the next line. The next part of the story is, 
these words, ‘“‘ Then he began,” and that is 
printed in the next line. And if you look at 
it, you will see that it is not exactly at the 
beginning of that line. The word “ Then” is 
not printed as near the side of the page as the 
other lines above it are. There is alittle space 
left blank. Do you see the little space left 
blank before the “Then?” Now, what do you 
suppose is the reason why we left off in the 
middle of the line and began again in the next 
line, leaving a little blank space? Why it is 
because I had finished telling you all about the 
man’s coming to the mountain, and was now 
going to tell you about his going up the moun- 
tain, and so I thought it would be best to leave 
off for that line, and begin again in the next. 
Should you like to know what such a place 
is called? It is called a new paragraph, 


and a new paragraph is made whenever 
we come to any new part of the story. If you 
look back over the leaves of this book you 
will find a great many new paragraphs on all 
the pages. If any person says anything in the 
story, we put what he says in a paragraph by 


itself. See if you can find some new para- 
graphs. 

Now, when you come to any new paragraph 
in your reading, you ought not to read right 
forward without stopping or noticing it at all. 
You should pause a little when one paragraph 
ends, and then begin again when the new 
paragraph begins, so that those who hear you 
read, and who are not looking over, may know 
by the sound of your voice, that you have 
come to a new paragraph. 

Now, I will go on with the story again, be- 
ginning at the new paragraph. 

Then he began to walk up. He scrambled through 
the bushes for some time, and at last came out intoa 
smooth, but muddy path. Here, however, he was in no 
little difficulty, for the path was so slippery that notwith- 
standing all he could do, he seemed rather to be sliding 
down than climbing up. 

Here we come to the end of another para- 
graph. And I wish you to look at the word 
**down’’ in the last line. Do you see anything 
strange about it? Is it printed like the other 
words ? 

Once I asked some children to look at a word 
printed so, and to tell me what the difference 
was between it and other words. One said it 
looked fainter. Another said it looked smaller. 
A third said it was not printed with good ink. 
But the true explanation is, the letters of the 
word are slanting. That is all. It makes the 
word look a little fainter. 


You will see that the letters are different by 
looking first at d in “sliding,” which comes 
before ‘‘ down,’ and then looking at the d in 
down. The din “sliding,” is straight. The 
d in “ down” is slanting; all the other letters 
in down are slanting. Do you know what this 
kind of printing is called? It is called Italic, 

The word “down” in the story is printed in 
Italics. ‘The reason why it is printed in Italics 
is, because I wanted you to notice it particu. 
larly. It is remarkable that while the man 
was trying to get up, he should instead of that 
slide down. So I had the word printed differ- 
ently, that you might notice it particularly, 
Whenever you are reading and come to any 
word printed in Italics you must notice it, and 
speak it very distinctly, for it is an important 
word, 

Look back in this book and see if you can 
find some words printed in Italics. When you 
find one, read the sentence it is in aloud, and 
speak the word which is in Italics very plain 
and distinct, and see if you do not understand 
the sentence better. 

You must always read such words very dis- 
tinctly in all books except the Bible. In the 
Bible, the words are put in Italics for a differ- 
ent reason, which I cannot explain to you now. 
Now, I will go on with my story. 

He at last got over this slippery part of the path, and 
then came to a place where it was very rocky. Trees and 
bushes hung over his head, and grew thick all around him, 
and he began to be afraid that he might meet some wild 
beast. Presently he look’d through the bushes, and saw at 
a distance among the rocks some large black thing, and he 
thought it was a bear. He was very much frightened and 
began to scream out as loud as he could, Heir, Hep, 
HEtr. 

Do you notice anything remarkable in those 
three last words? Are they printed like the 
other words? Are they printed ,in Italics? 
How do they differ from common printing? 
Can you tell? Do you often see words printed 
so? 

They are printed in Capitals. Capitals are 
letters shaped differently from other letters. 
They are generally larger than other letters, 
but not always. These words are printed in 
Capitals, because they are very important in- 
deed. The man cried Help, Help, Help, very 
loud. So we print them in Capitals. Ifa 
word is very important, we generally print it 
in Italics, but if it is very important indeed, 
we print it in Capitals. When you come toa 
word printed in Capitals, you must generally 
read it very plain and distinct indeed. 

But let us go on with the story. 


At the same time that he shouted for help so loud, he 
grasped hold of a tree close by, and begun to climb it, by 
the branches, to get out of the bear's way. When he got 
up alittle way he could see over the bushes to the very 
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where the bear was; he looked there, and saw—what 
do you think it was ? 

You see a straight mark printed after ‘‘ saw.” 
Do you see it? What do you suppose it is? 
It is what they call a dash. The reason why 
I put the dash there, is, that I was going to 
tell you what the man saw, but I suddenly 
stopped, and asked you what you thought it 
was, When we suddenly stop in saying any 
thing, and begin to say something else, we put 
ina dash. So we use a dash in some other 
ways. You ought to stop a little when you 
come to a dash, thus; ‘‘ He looked there and 
saw—what do you think it was?” Dashes are 
generally put in, when we want you to stop a 
little in your reading. Now for the story again. 

He looked, and saw—what do you think it was? Why 
it was nothing but an old black log!! 

Do you see two characters at the end of that 
sentence? They are notes of exclamation. 
When two of them are put together they mean 
that what comes before them is very extraor- 
dinary and surprising. Should not you think 
it was very extraordinary and surprising for a 
man to think he saw a bear, and be frightened 
and shout, and climb up into a tree, and find, 
after all, that it was nothing but a great black 
log! It is surprising, and when you read it, 
you must read it as if you thought it was very 
surprising, so: ‘‘ What do you think it was ? 
Why it was nothing but an old black log!!” 
You can get your father or mother to shew you 
how to read it, if you do not know. 

It was nothing but an old black log, lying against the 
rocks. The man felt ashamed. He clambered down, and 
went to look at the log which had frightened him so. It was 
as black as a coal.* The man laughed io think that he 
should have supposed ¢hat to be a bear. 

Do you see after the word coal, in the last 
line but one, a little star? Do you know what 
that star is for? It is to make you look down 
to the bottom of the page, and there you will 
find something more about the black wood. 
When you come to any little star, then, when 
you are reading, you must look down to the 
bottom of the page, and there you will find 
another little star, with something printed after 
it. That which is printed thus at the bottom 
of a page is called a note. 

Other characters besides stars are made for 

These are some of the characters; § 


This is all that I have to tell you now about 
reading. But now I will put in the whole 
story about the man going up the mountain, 
and see if you can read it all right, and see too 
if you remember all that I have explained. 


* It was burnt black by a fire, which somebody had made 
there a great while before. 


CLIMBING UP A MOUNTAIN. 


Once there was a man who thought he would 
go up a mountain; so he rode along upon his 
horse till he came as near the mountain as he 
could, and then he turned off into the woods 
and rode on until he came to the foot of the 
mountain. He could ride no farther; so he 
tied his horse to a tree. 


Then he began to walk up. He scrambled 
through the bushes for some time, and at last 
came out into a smooth but muddy path. Here, 
however, he was in no little difficulty, for the 
path was so slippery that notwithstanding all 
he could do, he seemed rather to be sliding 
down than climbing up. 


He at last got over this slippery part of the 
path, and then came to a place where it was 
very rocky. Trees and bushes hung over his 
head, and grew thick all around him, and he 
began to be afraid that he might meet with 
some wild beast. Presently he looked through 
the bushes, and saw at a distance among the 
rocks, some large, black thing, and he thought 
it was a bear. He was very much frightened, 
and began to scream out as loud as he could, 
Hetp, Herp, Herp. 


At the same time that he shouted for help 
so loud, he grasped hold of a tree close by, 
and began to climb it, by the branches, to get 
out of the bear’s way. When he got up a 
little way he could see over the bushes to the 
very place where the bear was; he looked 
there and saw—what do you think it was? 
Why it was nothing but an old black log!! 
An old black log lying against the rocks. The 
man felt ashamed. He clambered down and 
went to look at the log which had frightened 
him so. It was as black as a coal.* The man 
laughed to think that he should have supposed 
that to be a bear. 


He determined not to be so foolish another 
time, and then he went on climbing up the 
mountain. It was steep and rocky, and there 
were bushes and trees each side of the path. 


He had to stop often to take breath and rest 
himself. At last he reached the top, and could 
see a great many miles all around. He could 
see woods and farms, and towns, and rivers 
very far away below him. 


After a while he came down the mountain. 
He walked very carefully, so as not to fall. 
When he came to where the old black log was, 
he looked at it and laughed. 


* It was burnt black by a fire, which somebody had made 
there a great while before. 
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Poetry, 


CARISBROOKE CASTLE. 


Hail, venerable pile! thy fabric stands 

In frowning pomp above thine ancient lands; 
Though time thy massive towers hath defaced, 
And o'er thy walls a veil of ivy placed ; 

Alas! perhaps a future English age, 

May see thy name escape from history's page, 
All the chivalrous feats in days of yore, 

The minstrel’s harping and the poets lore, 

The tourneys and tilts of steel-clad knights, 
The gorgeous pageantry of antique sights, 

The brave well skilled in deeds of high renown, 
Who feared not death, but rather beauty's frown, 
All these have vanished—“ chivalry is gone,” 
And beanty, bravery, and splendour flown. 


Once on yon eastern tower with moss o'erhung 
(Where oft the war-notes of the warden sung), 
Fair Portland's daughter stood, a subtle dame, 
Her eye lit up with heroism’s flame, 

Whilst thundering loudly at her castle gate, 
An armed captain with his soldiers wait; 
Then glancing proudly at her little band, 

She seized a burning torch in either hand, 
And vowed in flames that instant to expire, 
And sink her clansmen in the funeral pyre, 
Rather than yield her just and holy cause 

To traitors of her country and its laws, 

Her victor’s heart was softened, and he gave 
Terms of the greatest honour to the brave. 


That ruined chamber in the southern wing 

Was once the prison of an English king. 

Torn from his queen, his children, and his throne, 
The wretched monarch wept in woe alone. 

When from his window vain escape he tried, 

The iron casement seemed to fate allied : 

Alas! Charles Stuart, sorrow pressed thee hard, 
Thy borth ill-omened, and thy death ill starred. 


Proud Carisbrooke, farewell, thy ivied walls, 
Thy moss grown pavement, and deserted halls, 
Tapestried rooms of state, forsaken bower, 
Desolate hearth, and dark dismantled tower, 
Emblazoned chapel, peopled by the dead, 
Bannered with trophies won by knights who bled, 
Whose effigies in marble, cold and pale, 

Look stern and warlike in their crested trail. 
Brave warriors! dead alike to fame and birth, 
Your deeds are buried in the silent earth. 


And life is but a vision fading fast, 
Made up of smiles, and sighs, and misery’s blast. 
Death levels all distinctions, time destroys 
The recollection of a th 1 joys. 

And such, old ruin, is thy mournful fate, 
Forgotten is thy ancient splendid state. 
Perchance a wandering poet may rehearse 
Thy vaunted grandeur in his gloomy verse ? 
But desolation reigns in hall and hook 

Of thy once boasted palace—Carisbrooke. 


Canats versus Rainways.—The New 
York Gazette gives the following humorous 
argument, which it says was used by a canal 
stock-holder in opposition to railways :—‘‘ He 
saw what would be the effect of it: that it 
would set the whole world a gadding :—Twenty 
miles an hour, sir! Why, you will not be able 
to keep an apprentice boy at his work: every 
Sunday evening he must take a trip to Ohio, 
to spend the Sabbath with his sweetheart. 
Grave plodding citizens will be flying about 
like comets. All local attachment must be at an 
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end. It will encourage flightiness of intellect, 
Various people will turn into the most immea. 
surable liars: all their conceptions will be ex. 
aggerated by the magnificent distance—‘ Only 
a hundred miles off!’—Tut, nonsense. ‘I']] 
step across, madame, and bring your fan!’ 
‘Pray, sir, will you dine with me to-day, at 
my little box on the Alleghany?’ ‘ Why, in- 
deed, I don’t know—I shall be in town until 
twelve—well, I shall be there, but you let me 
off in time for the theatre.’ And then, sir, 
there will be. barrels of pork and cargoes of 
flour, and chauldrons of coal, and even lead 
and whiskey, and such like sober things, that 
have always been used to sober travelling— 
whisking away like a set of sky-rockets. It 
will upset the gravity of the nation. Ifa 
couple of gentlemen have an affair of honour, 
it is only to steal off to the Rocky mountain, 
and there no jurisdiction can touch them. And 
then, sir, think of flying for debt! A set of 
bailiff’s, mounted on bombshells, would not 
overtake an absconded debtor—only give him 
a fair start. Upon the whole, sir, it is a pes- 
tilential, topsy-turvey, harum-scarum whirling, 
Give me the old, solemn, straightforward, regu- 
lar Dutch canal—three miles an hour for ex- 
press, and two for jog-trot journeys—with a 
yoke of oxen for a heavy load! I go for 
beasts of burthen; it is more primitive and 
scriptural, and suits a moral and religious peo- 
ple better. None of your hop-skip and jump 
whimsies for me.” 

Miss J once consulted Dr. Abernethy 
on a nervous disorder, the minutiz of which 
appeared to be so fantastical that the Doc- 
tor interrupted the frivolous detail by holding 
out his hand for the fee. A one pound note 
and a shilling were placed in it; upon which 
he returned the latter to his fair patient, with 
the angry exclamation, ‘‘ There, ma’am! go 
and buy a skipping rope ; that is all you want.” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. B.—Lyme Hall is open to the public, but an intro- 
duction is necessary to gain admittance to Bramhall Hall. 

C n re-perusal we think the ideal coherence of the verses 
forwarded by Ricardus require an introductory note stat- 
ing the painting, historical fact, or other theme relating 
to the subject of the poem. 

The lines by S. have merit, but lack perspicuity. 

If “ Rejected Rhymes” are continued, we 
our promise to H. H. S., T. F. 8. and others. 
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